THE AGE OF MACHINERY

reveals instructive information on the distribution of the
wage-earning population and the scale of production at the
present day.1

It is evident that after a century and a half of power-driven
machinery and factories the small producer in England has
not been expelled from the industrial field. He still holds his
own, just as the cone-man' business continues to survive in
the face of the competition of the large stores. A more
intimate sense of the modern position can be conveyed
better by a brief review of particular branches of industry
than by a bare statistical abstract. In coal-mining about
one-half of the undertakings counted each a hundred
or fewer workers. In iron and steel there is a marked con-
trast between the primary and finishing processes. The blast
furnace increased its capacity from an average annual
output of 3,500 tons in 1840 to 30,000 tons in 1913. Some of
the ironmasters of a century ago seem to have had several
hundred men; but the new steel works involved a much
greater concentration of capital. A score of firms in recent
decades was responsible for nearly three-fourths of the
output of iron and steel; while an integrated concern with
coal and iron mines, furnaces and manufactures may employ
as many as sixty thousand hands. The light metal industries
present a very different picture. Here there remains even to-
day plenty of room for the small producer. He has per-
sisted in the cutlery trade side by side with factory
establishments; in jewellery the average firm numbers
twenty-five persons; in many of the hardware trades the unit
of production has kept small.

Among textiles the cotton industry was conducted from

lJVb. employed
	No. affirms
	No. employed
	No. of firms
	No. employed
	No. of firm

11-24
	17,609
	300-399
	1,084
	1,500-1,999
	198

25-49
	i<M47
	400-499
	606
	2,000-2,499
	in

50-99
	9>459
	500-749
	865
	2,500-2,999
	55

100-199
	5*814
	750-999
	405
	3,000-3,999
	80

200-299
	2,218
	1,000-1,499
	414
	4,000-4,999
	51


	
	
	
	5,000 and over
	101

These figures for 1935 are taken from Leak and Maizels in The Journal of the
Royal Statistical Society, N.S., vol. 108, parts I-II.
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